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stay in a country where Poles were becoming
more and more unpopular. News reached him
only after long delays, and in the intervals his
imagination was busy creating scenes of utmost
horror. Some of the letters he wrote during those
troubled months betray the bitterness of his
heart. This, for instance, to MatuszynsJki :
" Such thoughts come when your old colleagues
are filling my room with gaiety, and I am laugh-
ing. I laugh, and in my heart, as I write this,
some horrible presentiment torments me. I keep
thinking that it's a dream or hallucination, that
I am with all of you, and all this is a dream. The
voices I hear, to which my soul is not accustomed,
make no other impression on me than the rattling
of carriages in the street or any other casual noise.
Your voice or that of Tytus would rouse me from
this dead state of indifference. To live or die
seems all one to me to-day." Only in the letters
he sent to his family is there a note of cheerfulness,
and this was falsely struck to give them confidence
in his welfare. Far from enjoying the success he
had anticipated, he was encountering difficulties
at every turn. With Haslinger, the publisher, he
was in sharp disagreement Haslinger had pub-
lished the Variations on " La ci darem la mano,"
and had placed the manuscript in the Imperial
Library. The pleasure of seeing the manuscript
there was Chopin's only reward. He looked for
better treatment when he brought new works to
the publisher, but Haslinger regarded them as
trifles and was not prepared to pay anything for